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Aysgarth ” (Fig. 195). “ At one point in the vallum, 
on the south-east, a single stone rises slightly above 
the turf ” (pp. 577-8). There is also a gap in the 
vallum on the south-west, right opposite an entrance 
on the north-east. Drawing a north-south line 
between the two southern points mentioned, it is seen 
that the gap is S. 33 0 W., the N.E. entrance 
N. 33 0 E., and the south-west stone S. 33 0 E. 
Taking the north-east outlook into consideration, 
lat. 54 0 , dec. 29 0 30', we have an indication of 
Capella about 2230 b.c. But if we take the south¬ 
east stone as a direction point—a safe proceeding—we 
have Alpha Centauri nearly at the same time that 
we have it at Avebury, which is well within the fourth 
millennium b.c. At Maiden Castle (S. 34 0 E.) we seem 
to have practically the same datum, and at Muzbury 
(S. 20 0 E.) the same star. 

Such are a few instances out of about a hundred 
or so, which the present writer has noted in this 
valuable book, of the practical value of uniting the 
spade and the theodolite in archaelogical research. If, 
as one sincerely hopes, there will be a demand for 
a second edition, the author will surely remove all 
cause for the adverse comments made above, in 
fairness to his fellow-workers. The author has no 
comfort for those who cannot accept the theory that 
cromlechs are chambers for the living, and only 
secondarily tombs for the dead, because of the small¬ 
ness of some of the chambers. “ Primitive man was 
the best judge of his own requirements, and he may 
have been quite as comfortable in a 4-foot pit as in 
those exiguous ‘ mound-dwellings ’ of Wales and the 
North out of which the ‘ Celtic imagination ’ has 
evolved the theory of a pygmy race ” (p. 253). There 
is surely something Celtic 1 in an author who ascribes 
the existence of a pygmy race to “ Celtic imagina¬ 
tion,” but that is a minor detail. 

The book is replete with very useful notes on place- 
names. A very doubtful supposition, which he cites, 
is that which explains “ Ambresbury ” as derived 
from emrys, “an enclosure.” “ The word Emrys 
early became confused with the name Ambrosius ” 
(p. 128). They are doubtless identical. 

In a reference to the present writer’s description of 
the Gorsedd (p. 593), there is a serious mistake. The 
older plan was not equinoctial, but May-year, the 
chief point in question. John Griffith. 


DARWIN CELEBRATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

"PIIE coincidence of the one hundredth anniversary 

of the birth of Charles Darwin and the fiftieth 
anniversary of the publication of “ The Origin of 
Species ” in the present year has called forth a series 
of noteworthy celebrations in the educational and 
scientific institutions of the United States. 

The earliest of these, as recorded already in Nature, 
was that held in Baltimore on January 1 by the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which devoted an entire day to the honour 
of Darwin. A year’s preparation had been given to 
the arrangements for this day, which included a series 
of ten addresses by the most eminent biologists in 
the country, who attempted to cover the important 
fields of Darwin’s work, except in geology, which 
was briefly alluded to in the introductory address 
by Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, of the University of 
Chicago, as president of the American Association. 
Prof. E; B. Poulton was invited from Oxford as the 
special representative of the English universities, and 
as the leading exponent of pure Darwinism. His 
important opening address, entitled “ Fifty Years of 
Darwinism,” will be used as an introduction to a 
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volume, now in the press, to be published by Messrs. 
Henry Holt and Co., New York, which will include 
all the addresses of this important series. Each of 
these addresses was partly retrospective and partly 
related to the progress in the special field of the 
speaker since the time of Darwin. 

A series of tributes to the great naturalist was 
arranged for his birthday, February 12, in colleges, 
universities, and various scientific institutions in all 
parts of the United States. The present writer has 
especially in mind addresses at Columbia University, 
Cornell University, University of Chicago, University 
of Illinois, North-Western University (Evanston, Ill.), 
University of Missouri, and University of Syracuse. 



Other celebrations arranged were those of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia on February 16, 
at which the principal address was made by Prof. 
E. G, Conklin (now of Princeton University). The 
coincidence of Darwin’s birth with that of Abraham 
Lincoln suggested in many of the speeches and 
addresses several striking parallels in the personal 
character of these two great men : their simplicity, 
unconsciousness of power, abhorrence of slavery, 
clearness of expression, singleness of purpose. 
Repeatedly in Press and pulpit utterances Darwin was 
referred to as the emancipator of human thought, 
Lincoln as the emancipator of the negro race. The 
attitude of the pulpit and clergy everywhere has 
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been one of the most striking evidences of the 
triumph of the truth as presented by Darwin. 

In New York a joint committee of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, the American Museum of 
Natural History, and Columbia University arranged 
a joint celebration for February 12. In the morning 
the students of Columbia University assembled to hear 
an address by Prof. H. F. Osborn on the “ Life and 
Work of Darwin,” appropriately introduced by the 
president of the university. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. This address was the first of a course of 
special lectures, extending over nine weeks, entitled 
“ Charles Darwin and his Influence on Science.” 
The topics cover terrestrial evolution, palaeontology, 
zoology, anthropology, psychology, botany, modern 
philosophy, cosmic evolution, and human institutions, 
Besides members of the Columbia faculty the speakers 
included Prof. W. B. Scott, of Princeton, Dr. D. T. 
McDougal, of the Botanical Research Station, and 
Dr. G. E. Hale, of the Solar Observatory of the 
Carnegie Institution. 

In the afternoon a large audience assembled in the 
Synoptic Hall of the American Museum of Natural 
History, under the auspices of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. Mr. Charles F. Cox, presi¬ 
dent of the New York Academy of Sciences, opened 
the meeting with a sketch of Darwin’s life, and closed 
with the presentation to the American Museum of a 
bronze portrait bust of Darwin. This bust was 
executed by the sculptor William Cooper, and is of 
heroic size, mounted on a polished pedestal of the 
granite of which the museum is built, with an inscrip¬ 
tion tablet in bronze. It will stand permanently at the 
entrance of the Synoptic Hall. In accepting the bust 
on behalf of the trustees of the American Museum, 
President Osborn spoke of its three-fold significance 
—first as a work of art which will be welcomed 
everywhere as a singularly impressive likeness of 
Darwin, second as permanently associating the name 
of the great naturalist with one of the newer exhi- 
bitiory halls which is to be especially devoted to the 
exposition of the general principles of biology as seen 
in the structure and embryonic development, the 
adaptations of colour and form, the marvellous 
diversity, yet unity, of the animal world, to the true 
interpretation of which Charles Darwin devoted his 
life. President Osborn closed by announcing that, in 
order further to cement the name and spirit of Darwin 
with the museum, the trustees had unanimously 
voted to name this hall Darwin Hall, and had pre¬ 
pared and placed at the entrance on the centennial 
day two bronze tablets as a permanent record of the 
time and place of this dedication. 

Addresses were then given by Prof. N. L. Britton, 
director of the New' York Botanical Garden, on 
Darwin’s contributions to botany, and by Prof. J. J. 
Stevenson, of the University' of New York, on 
Darwin’s contributions to geology, in which it W'as 
especially pointed out that modern biology through 
Lyell and Darw'in largely owes its method to geology. 
The final address was made by Dr. H. C. Bumpus, 
director of the American Museum of Natural History, 
in which was outlined a history of the reception of 
Darwinism in the United States and the early con¬ 
tributions of Gray, of Morse, of Hyatt, of Cope, and 
of others to the Darwinian theory. 

At the close of these addresses the guests passed 
from the Synoptic Hall to the adjoining hall of North 
American forestry, where a special exhibition had 
been arranged to illustrate the principles brought out 
m Darwin’s writings. In the fifteen alcoves of the 
hall a special exhibit has been arranged to exhibit each 
of the great principles and subjects treated by Darwin. 
There had also been brought together temporarily 
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an exhibit of all Darwin’s publications, of the 
first editions of all his works, a series of portraits 
and autograph letters, as well as a series of photo¬ 
graphs of Darwin’s contemporaries, chiefly from the 
unique private collection of Mr. Charles F. Cox, 
president of the New York Academy of Sciences. 

H. F. O. 


AN IMPERIAL BUREAU OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

p°R many years past those who have appreciated 
the practical value of ethnology in the adminis¬ 
tration of our Empire have realised' the necessity of 
a central organisation for the registration and co¬ 
ordination of data collected by Government officials 
or others, for the giving of advice to those about to 
reside or travel in India or the colonies, and to 
serve as a central office w'here those at home could 
obtain trustworthy information concerning the various 
races and peoples that collectively constitute the 
British Empire. At the Liverpool' meeting of the 
British Association in 1896, Mr. C. H. Read, of the 
British Museum, proposed the foundation of a’ bureau 
of this nature. In his presidential address to the 
anthropological section at the Dover meeting, three 
years later, he announced that the trustees of the 
British Museum had undertaken the working of the 
bureau under his own supervision, if the Treasury 
would make a small yearly grant. Owing to lack 
of adequate support, very little has been accomplished 
to render effective Mr. Read’s laudable endeavour. 

The need for such an establishment has been in¬ 
creasingly felt. Thanks to the zeal of Prof. W. 
Ridgeway, of Cambridge, the president of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, the matter has again been 
taken up. He drew up a memorial which has been 
signed by a large number of influential persons in 
all departments of activity, statesmen, eminent 
administrators of India and the colonies, members 
of Parliament, merchants, students of all branches 
of the humanities, anthropologists, and many others. 
The memorial refers to the utility of anthropology in 
other departments of intellectual and practical fife; 
for example, several of our distinguished adminis¬ 
trators, both in India and the colonies, have pointed 
out that most of the mistakes made by officials in 
dealing with natives are due to lack - of training 
in the rudiments of ethnology, primitive sociology, 
and _ primitive religion. Nor is it only for the 
administrator that training in anthropology and 
facility for its further study are important. For pur¬ 
poses of commerce it is of vital necessity that the 
manufacturer and the trader should be familiar with 
the habits, customs, arts, and tastes of the natives 
of the country with which, or in which, they carry 
on their business. The Germans have long since 
seen the value of such a training; they have spent, 
and are spending, large sums annually in promoting 
the study of the ethnology of all parts of the world, 
and their remarkable success in trade in recent years, 
not only with primitive and barbaric races, but also 
in China and Japan, is largely due to this fact. 

The training of young officials is a matter of 
national importance, and there is evidence that some 
of our leading administrators are fully alive to its 
value. Recently, Sir Reginald Wingate addressed a 
letter to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
in which he asked whether those universities were 
prepared to give instruction in ethnology and primi¬ 
tive _ religion to probationers for the" Sudan Civil 
Service; the Oxford Anthropological Committee and 
the Cambridge Board of Anthropological Studies at 
once replied in the affirmative, and courses of in- 
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